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IS MANUAL TRAINING AS NOW TAUGHT EDUCATIVE? 



BRUCE R. PAYNE 
University of Virginia 



Comparatively speaking the most uneducative, the most unpeda- 
gogic, the most unreasonable subject taught in the American ele- 
mentary school today is hand-work, in any of its forms, whether it 
be what is known as manual training, domestic art, or domestic 
science. Observe whatever recitation you please, and you will have 
the privilege of witnessing one which to a large extent is void of real 
thought, void of pedagogical principles, void of reason upon the part of 
the pupils, but abounding in dogmatism, disconnected facts; with 
an abundance of "doing," but with no conscious theory in the doing. 

If your visit is to a manual- training room, you will likely see a 
teacher giving a lot of hasty directions as to how the thing is to be 
done; then you will see the pupils "blaze away" trying to "do what 
she said to do." And that is all that you will see, unless it be that 
the teacher attempts to give some personal attention to see if the 
rules given are being followed to the letter. This may be woodwork, 
but it certainly isn't brain-work. 

Let your visit be to a class in sewing, and you will see a teacher 
reading directions from her notebook, (which contains verbatim the 
directions copied from a good design-book purchased for twenty- five 
cents), to the class about gores, stitches, seams, designs, etc. The 
class copies and follows orders. Orders having been executed the 
class is dismissed. There is plenty of hand-work in this recitation, 
but little head-work. 

One certainly would expect better results from a visit to a class in 
cooking; for perhaps the splendid amount of rich thought back of all 
hand- work is more prominent here than elsewhere. All one will see, 
however, is a teacher well versed in Mrs. Rorer's latest cookbook, 
giving directions, and a slavish following of these directions upon the 
part of the pupil. Even the immense notebook kept by the pupils, 
in which they record each recipe learned, does not relieve the ab- 
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sence of reason and the dogmatic subservience to rules which have 
dominated the work of the hour. Here again is found plenty of 
"learning to do by doing," but little "learning to think by thinking." 
There could scarcely be a better illustration of mental slavery than 
this. The child's reasoning faculties are not seriously applied in the 
process of learning. He must simply follow slavishly the rules given 
by the teacher. The whole subject rests therefore upon his circum- 
stantial memory. If he works long enough to fix in his mind the 
different details of each subject, and the different subjects themselves, 
then he may retain them ; but, if not, it all ends in a jumble. So far 
as his reasoning faculties as aids to his memory are concerned, they 
are not appealed to by the teacher. The apprentice system is quite 
as educative to the pupil as is this kind of instruction given in the 
majority of manual-training recitations. In each case he is not given 
a large principle to reason out in its details, but is simply left to fol- 
low in the most servile manner such directions as are given him. 
This absence of reason and thinking is clearly manifest in the atti- 
tude of the teacher, who has the feeling that the recitation has not 
begun until the tools and materials to be worked with have been pick- 
ed up, and that it is finished so soon as the tools are laid aside and 
the product is finished. The training of the pupil is not the chief 
idea in this process. Until the teacher has thought in mind and suc- 
ceeds in getting that thought into the child's mind, all hand-work 
amounts to nothing but a mere handling of tools and materials. 
Hand- work is not properly educative until the doing upon the part 
of the teacher and pupils is the conscious application of a clearly 
conceived theory. So long as it is conducted upon any other basis 
than this, the teacher is nothing more than a carpenter, seamstress, 
or cook. It is conducted upon this trade idea almost universally at 
present; and this trade notion certainly is not educative. It would 
be a very difficult task for the most enthusiastic manual-trainingist 
to show any material difference between this kind of teaching and 
that given by the slave-owner to his negro servants in the days of 
slavery. If the master desired a carpenter or a blacksmith, he sim- 
ply apprenticed his negro to one skilled in the art, who taught him 
how to do the thing by doing, who gave him directions and showed 
him how to carry them out. The mistress read to her colored ser- 
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vant from a cookbook how to make each different dish, then showed 
how the directions were executed; the illiterate negress followed 
orders, and in the course of years became the best cook in the neigh- 
borhood. The same method was followed in teaching the colored 
women to sew. Thus there were manual training, domestic science, 
and domestic art taught by one who was not a professed teacher, 
with the same methods which are followed today by one who claims 
to be an experienced educator. What is more deplorable, we are 
getting not one whit better results than did the slave-owner from his 
teaching, but rather we are getting the same results. If we do get 
anything else, it is not because of our teaching, but because of the 
advancement in science. In both the industrial school, as such only, 
and the slave school the results and aims were the same, viz., the 
finished product and the skilled laborer. By skill each implied the 
laborer who could turn out the best product with the greatest speed. 

We claim that this attitude and method are uneducative and un- 
pedagogic, because they lay no stress upon the rich field of thought 
represented by each one of the departments mentioned above. They 
do not lead the pupil to sympathize with the great fields of real life 
from which they are taken. He may be thereby prepared for doing 
a certain thing, but is not prepared for life at all. In fact, all this 
kind of teaching does not look so much to the growth of the learner 
and the needs of society, but to the skill in rapidity and the produc- 
tion of a finished article. The pupils thus trained never do much 
more than the actual performances taught them in the school, for 
their power to reason in general or in particular is not trained at all. 

What have been the effects of manual training upon the patrons 
of the school ? They accepted it from its advocates at first because 
it was said to be a "practical" subject, and one that taught the pu- 
pils how to "do" something that was useful. But most of the plain- 
thinking citizens, with a fair amount of power for observing things, 
have concluded that seventy-five cents will purchase all the finished 
products which a schoolboy turns out within a year. The mother 
has discovered that in two days she can teach her daughter to cook 
as many real dishes which are used in her family as she is learning 
in two years at school. Both parents have concluded that there is 
quite a deal of time wasted by this so-called hand- work. It is, there- 
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fore, only a matter of time when the subject will be doomed to give 
place to the demands of numerous other subjects which can show 
sounder reasons for their claims to a place in the curriculum. Those 
of us who believe that hand- work must not perish from the curricu- 
lum must justify its retention upon sounder principles. We believe 
that there is an abundance of thought in hand-work. We believe 
that there is ample reason why this subject should be taught. We 
think it can be made highly educative. We think it is imperative 
that it be made so. It will be the purpose of the article following 
this to suggest at least some principles by which we are to be guided 
in discovering "how hand-work may become educative." 



